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iBSTBACT* 

Learning to saia and learning a foreign langoage are 
analagoas activities^ in that both ara skills learned fpr different 
reasoas. Pea foreign laagnage- stodeats vill attain "near-native 
flaenc7;".aoz aill aany of thea tecoa'e iaterpretezs oc teachers. 
Pof ei^n langaage taachezs anst therefore revise pxiosities* - 
restrectarv coarses, aidjast' aethods, and establish realistic goals. 
There are, indirect rootes to the goal of appreciating a foreign <^ 
coltare. One sight take the stadents on an -iaaginai^y year-long "trip" 
in the foreign- £oantrj and in areas of the vorld vhere the laagaaga 
is spokeat By organizing >11 learning i^tivities aronnd this theae, 
stade^nts participate in and* contribute to the total laaraing 
experience. The vocabolary,, graaaar and strac.tares they ose aill be 
.exaaples of real laagaaga. Tax.tbooks becoae -gaida books, aad *OBly 
traly' asefal portions o^ thea are ased.' Gaaes, con<versatioa 
activfties,' visits with aat'ive epeakers,' aell-chosen readingi( — all 
of . these activities coatribate to the stadeat's progf^ess in 
integrating the f oar skills. They also take accoaat of affective 
|>ehavioral objectives ahd vill lead to iaproved atti'tadas. A . 
Prpsidastial coaaission on Porei-gn Langoage^ and Area Stadias is 
projected; its area of concern reinforce the position taken in this 
article. (ABB) ' ' \ . 
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In a rece^ article I read, I ran across a quotation tliat began^to gnaw at pr>e: Theje are millions of people 
learning laf^;uages not studyii^'them, and millions of people studying languages not learning them.'*^ In pur 
case, as language feachers, we might interpret "people" as "students. * Even more Importantly, we mi^t-- 
no, not ml0it--ou^t to ask ourselves into which category our stijdents fall: are they learning a language or 
simply studying it? 

I am compelled to say, .unfortunately, that the great majority of our students are rtoihing more than warm 
bodies occtipying. seats in our classrooms, vainly strugglii^ to keep their heads abovQ water, irantically 
treading .water'^wVile trying to give the-appearance of swtmmring, solely to satisfy the coach- -you, the teacher. 

We "coaches** are expecting our students to swim in the Olymfjics before"^ they can comfcmabtV swy afloat by 
/ relaxing in an environment which is foreign to tfiem. Learning a foreign language is a skill just as is swim- 
' ming, and a slfiH is not instaritiy acquired but is developed over a protonged period of learning, understand- 
li^ and continued practice. We must proceed by minimal steps in order to develop a learning situation \nd 
not overwhelm our future Olympians with a wealth of technical data before they even know what they are there 
for- ^ . 

A potential swirnmer is not going to learn to swim because jgou w;ant him to; he has to be convinced of the 
value of needtiag to learn to swim,. If he can understand the value erf swimrtiin^--be it to berome an Olympian, 
solely for pleasure or as a yseful Ufesaving skili--he will be a more receptive subject. Hem'ight not be an 
. eager student; he might even be rebellious at the putset. Vet we coaches -must realize that all swimmers do 
not want to be Olympians. Some of us are told we must learn to swim, some of us want to.lfeam.to swim, and 
some of us have a natural talent* for it. ^ 

^Swimming has its f ewards. It also involves a lot of drudgery, repetition and practice. We often reach pla- 
^teaux where we seem not to progress, but with persistence we ccMitinue to sharpen and develop our^kills. 

Swimming involves our whole body, language is not'words alone, but gestures, tone d voice, intonation, 
emotiOTS and a limitless catalogue of unidentifiables ^hich make a language unique. The main difference be- 
tween swimming and foreign language learning is that sWimming'is a soliury activity while language is com- ^ 
munication. Swimming can be competitive, but so can language. A debate, discussion or haggling in the 
marketplace is verbal competition. Swirhming can save your life. Language can find you food, help, a place 
' to stay. Swimming can be fun. Language can hglp^u make new friends, go on; dates, understami a book, a 
movie, a TV program. You might not swin^Jeff pleasure all year round, but If you find yourself accidentally 
in a Situation where you need the skill, -it is there. We Consuntly tell our students "You'll never know when 
you*ll need your foieign language" --which is quite true--blK we frequently use tfeis as a reason for learning 
another language. More than likely, it is a convenient excuse since we have never really sat down and 
thought of the justification for stixlying a foreign language. The cymmunicat^ve'skni will be diere if we acci- 
dentally find ourselves in a situation where we might need it. ^ ^ . 

* " ^ * 

Many people ttiink that th? only l5enefit to be gained from swimming is that of ^enii^ a job as. a lifeguard. 
Many^ think that the only career in which a foreign language can be of benefit is teaching. hk)t all swimmers 
ar:^ llieguards, and not all former foreign language students are teachers. 

' Let us now put our lockerroom pep talk in persp^tive^ We, as fbreign language teachers, need to examine 
ourselves- -our objectives^ our expectations and ou^^ilosophies. Our Msk is not to turn out a glut of 
teachers and interpreters, htor Is our task to conyfen all stud^ts intg^bilinguais or even people with what 
we cryptically call "near-native fluency." / ' 

It is often quite unnerying to face reality, but /e are all aware of the plight of fcreign language study in the 
United Sutes. Hi^ school enrollments 'ax^/ropping, courses of study are batag phased out of the schools, 
colleges are dropping foreign language entcance and/of graduation raquiremehts, faculty members are findii^ 
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thJselves' out of a job. Reality tells us that foreign language ^judy is the only purely elecwve oourse in a 
hiSi Ictool curriculum. Just how. Tften. dfi *e get students xcr enlroll m our classes? ^ 

-r^^J i= oAlv one answer- - ADVERTISE. 1 am not talking only al»ut recruiting campaigns to swell the rank» 
?Sr Lmy of ?orS^fan^^^ by attractfhg th^ with catchy phrase% and cute posters and bumper 
ISers W?can sS^ wT^ We know that students w.ll study what is intere^mg f^^ *hat ,s 
stickers, we can start ira overused and 6verrated term, but relevance is precisely what we need. 
s^Jch t^^er our sSnL and have taken so.l.ttle advantage of it. We rely on bW d.cta to ««- 
somucn w yu^i uui . -v^mMI npv^r know wtien vou 11 need it*, or Sup- 



relevant ^ 

Wp have so\nuch to offer our stxxlents and riave taicen so.imie auyama^c i.. - ^ — - 7;^" 7 ,rc.,„ 
ll^:Zr^^^uZi the value of foreign language sti^y- You'll never know ouT 
po9e ooe of your main sources for -your research paper *ere in French. " -_V« "/^ 

^e. As Gilben jarvis states in the titleof an article in ACCENT ON AQTFL (May. 1975). We think we 
are EVENING IN PARIS, but we; re really CHANEL. . . > ^ 

On the other hand." let us nm continue to live in our highly unrealistic Utopian dreamworld ^ 
^eTr-^we • prc;f.ciency and expectations of an aitrre class of ^thusiastic (ii>rdering on zealous) fluent 
speakers of any iangu^ge. ■ ^ . 

. We cannot make Cll ANEL out of EVENING IN PARIS, nor can we continue to try rcr disguise EVENING IN 
P^RIS as CHANEL. They are. tN^o entirely different entities. - ' , 

Priorities must-bc established, Ho .e want our studenrs to .rite impjc^^^^ 
•ni -Kiined. nation-wide oDicviive? of dpprccidting a foreign culture 

"^'^ rx>irmunicat.on--in me fullest sense of-fhe term --is one of the most *ni»"a";^J« 

o^^fo^I.gn language L-am.ng. Yet in too many foreign language ^lassesjorr^iun.ca^ 
tLn JaL^n Neglected. One observes listenirrg. speaking, rcadi^^^ . . ^ 

■ hav.or--all ;*ith htti; jTommunication. -One of the principle reasons iot this lack of 
c^Lnicat^n has^n the nature of textbook materials-afl too often page after 
page of grammatical txercises or pattern drills.^- . . - ^ 

r^s;;sr.?r.v:aT: ;,i;.srr»;:ar.r„nrnr'r:or ^Jn. s,.p.y ^..a... . 

"Turned tlKTP off. ' ' ^ 

AJ1 right, coaches, what \s our strategy^ ' , . I * 

T^. ame ,np. ,0 .n,.., s,oden,s on .c.ore.gn -"8^1= ■^"JJ'JI^, !^',:'^2Zr.ti'<:l'i^^l r 
KK, !,«. a t.me studem complaints am) si«gestion8 have fallOT on dMf ea^^^^ bj, we arV.eachcrs. Most o( • 

quote Sandra Savignon. • ^ ^ 

^ ■ Throuehout ms os.^ professional preparation. I was always concerned with accuracy 

and^r^rS! And I hc^e to instill the same rfespect for the French language in my 
Students.^ ' • ' 

.i«,c obv,ou»,y (and .ope,u„y,i , an, not adv6ca.n8 a tota, re.« t""' '^.^ll^":^^ ft-""' 
and fancies or even what they consider relevant . We. of course, are ine leai- 
oS lionise and we. 'in fac?. do know what w>ll be beneficial for our students. 

• Mow can you measure the degree of appreciation your students have gained , - • ^ 

• ■ ^ , r^r^vrviArrpi:' PT <;P rONNAITRE New York: Holt. Rlnehart and Winston. 1976. p. vii. 

2. Gilbert Jarvis.etal.. CONN AITRE ET SE CONNAm|. New lor^ ^ Ntovember 

3. Sandra SavignolT. ""Teaching for Communication . AATF NATIONAL BLLLt i i-n. vo.. 
• •*l'^76. p. 2. ' 
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Let ui at Itttt Ufceo to our students. If ask diem whsr they hope or like to lesm in our classes, 
the hue and cry to conyersttlon, end not, "How tq*appfecUt« a foreign country, its people and its great ar«| 
tic works. " • Nor dp tb^ clamor for " near -native fluency. " ' \4 

Scudettts learn^ to read French' want a> receive messages or infonjiation chat mg^ew 
to them. Students learning to speak or write Frwich want t^ send messages that nj«jgf 

to them.^ . ' /X^ ' 

# ~ 

They are more than willing to inform us that they do nm want to learn grammar, which Lwndly referred to 
as *'jinik*\ "stuff*, and oiher'denigranng terms.. Have y©u not noticed the barrier of b«^ed, unreceptive ^ 
minds whose eyes begin to glaze over when the ominous word ' grammar'J is mention*'^ Yet. yro simply can- 
ooc ojnv^rs^ and communicate witiiout grammar. ^ 

We may fervently cling to. our goals but we simply must realize that there are^methods- wMch, while aimed 
directly at thes^goals, will never lead our students that far, because we ju^forget to "scop and smell the^ 
roses'* aloi% the way. There ar^ other routes' which are not as direct buty^icb will expose tte students to 
^ many more appealing aspects of the trip. In the long run, the stpdents rtfemselves will be able to say cpn- 
. Tincingly that they have leam^ exactly what weuhave wanted all atong^^ • * • 

Why go directly to Paris ai^ hide our students irt the Bibliotheque N«ionale? Let us go to the provinces, meet 
the pe(^le. find our way around (even haltingly so)\ read the newspaper's and guidebooks, visit Paris for a 
week or so. Near the end of the trip we can go back to Paris wiih a greater degree of knowledge and sophis- 
vacation and not be typical tourists. * . / , ^ ' 

We have the opportunity tq teach cjultural a wareae^s-ai^.cipe^ss- cultural understaiKling at every stage in our 
classroom"s^ By taking your students on an imaginary-^E«i-k?ng trip to France, you .offer a central direction , 
fcr all activities from grammar to vocabulary. Stud^tt^can go through customs, rtde a taxi, the metro , a 
* Kis and a train. They can visit all of the typical toun^t attractions*. They can check into a hotel, buy a meal, 
go to the thea^^er.' They can celebrate holidays ami birthdays. They can visit in a French home, meet the 
family, go on a picnic. The stiKients become i;?vo!Ved; they partk:ipate in and -Contribute to the total 
learning experience. The wabu&ry they learn ^11 be practical The grammar Ind structures they use will 

be examples of ^eal language, ^ ' _ # 

' » . +■ . • 

• • But let us not be too restricted m our cultural saidy. > We ^re guilty of leading students to'believe that French 
Is spokeaonlv m France. Spanish only in Mex;co and Spain. Students can prepare pn>jeci6 on other areas of 
die world whele the larger language is spoken, and they will become aware of die cosmopolitanism of their 
lai^ge. You mighr prepare mini- units On several other F rend)- or Spanish- speaking countries yourself. 
E)id you know^ tor instance, that the Unired States is the fp.urth largest Spanish -speaking qountry in die world^ 

Our textboc^s should be our guidebooks, but only we krtdw what we want H) see and do, So choofee a good 
guidebook, and use. those ponions which you need. * • , ^ 

For so k>ng we haveii'^d to the fauUy belief that the t^tbook is fioly writ. According to the -gospel accord- 
ing to Harcoun Brace Jovanovictf'. we have felt that.^^^e had to finish our level one t6ct in level one. In our 
normal classroom situation, when^ majority of studeritTfSve "mastered" a certain granmar point, we mo^e 
on, dragging the slower -le arning student into a new quagmire of grammar before he has succesrfully extr>^ 
cated himself from the precedi»gpne. Fvcp mor tf Bei ioua \^ Uie fact Uiai we mus e move on be cause our tea- 
aon plan says we are supposed to move on. A lesspn plan, althckigh necessary, is not a papal (or in this case, 
" a professorial) bull, ' It, like th^ textbook, is a guide. Toctbooks or k>ng-f:ange lefson plans Mmot and must 
not esublish our classroom speed- -or apptt)a^- -of presentation of subject matter. We must feel our stu- 
dents out--dieir capacity for learning, their prior language experience, their interests, their desires. 

We are simply trying to do too^uch within the frame of a gfiven ^constant t)ver which we have no control- - 

- time. Let ud stop^kiddfng ourselves^ .Of course wejcannot teach the pastor imperfect subjunctive by the end 
of die second year; aiKl if we do, We are doing nothing more than "doing" thf grammar, but w^have n^iected 
somjBdiing else. A.class that is totally grammar -oriented is quite deadiy. We produce students who think 
thatFtfet^h is notfiing but verbs and^exceptions to rules. Just as "a spoonful of sugar makes die medicine go 
4>wn",«^0yable activities make grammar much more paUtaye. Playir^ •Jec^rdy'*, while overtljrfun, tests 
not ool^e formatftni of interrogative structures, but includes listening comprehension, vocabulary and 

- general cultural information. St^idents play musical instruments --especially gu^itars--can help mimense- 
ly In teechlngbothfolk- and pqjular songs, which themselves can ilhietrate specific -grammar points if they 

. , 4* Jarvig, p. iVill. 
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are vett-clioeen. *. - 

Instead of accepting a^extbook as sacrosanct, we should be more selective in the choice of texts and more 
dkring in adaptit^ a given t^t to fit our own particular situation. (As a rule 'of thumb, it is highly practical 
ID ^expect XD use two books over a period gl three years. ) - * * ' 

Given the teaci--or more 5asically--in spite of jhe text, our first priority; should be to ask ourselves: "Wbar 
am 1 tryii^ to do, and what do 1 want to do?" This bagic objective supersede all otnefs in ordering oor ^ 
course;^. If we want our students to speak the language, sp^k it, do not talk about it. 

- . As most experienced teachers w|ll acknowledge, it is gne thing to toow about a lat^guage 
--verb forms, vocabulary items, basic grammatical patterns, aiKl me like --and quite' 
aho^er^po know how to use it effectively in a conversational exchange with a native 
^ speaker. 5 - • 
• ' * ' * • 

We as. teachers must realize that after a very limited course ofcstudy, our stiKJents' a>nversa^onal ability 
will indeed be basic and not flawless. Vocabularies will b^iimited. Their working knowledge erf grammar 
wilJ be rudimentary at best. \¥hat is more rewardir^ though, than seeing a studem; develop the skill to com- 
municate in another language'' v ^ ' ^ ^ 

Wrty not invit? a native speaker from your area to visit your class, spea^c^nothing but his native language and 
have students* interview him on a varj^y; of topics? When the ^pdent. finds out that even hi3 first- or second - 
year language can actually elicit reactions and^^r^ponses from a native speaker, he will have reached-a mile- 
stone in his language- learning 'experience. . TTiis is an authentic experience. 



StiKJent anitude (a Idng overlooked aspect of teaching) improves because the stud^t develops confidence m 
his ability to corrimunjcare comfortably and comprehensibly. We must cease to be so* 'everly concerned w 
completeness or the ttqi juste. (...) It is What they say that ctHints, Ty>t hdw tfiey say ii."^ 



' J • 

This is indeed a biner pill for us to swallow, but I am in no way saying *that we must allow faulty grammar to 
go unchecked. But what is more important- -the message or the code*^ Only by establishing oOr priorities ' 
and objectives frorp th^uiset can we put ail aspects of our classroom task in perspective. Continual cor- 
rection of every unerec?!trror does not lead to improv«nent, tnii to fniimidation. embarrassment artd eventu- 
al' sitence. We must learn to be intereated bystanders and moderators in conversajton sessions with our 
students, not leaders and correctors. 

Most of our students will never go to France or to Spain or to Mexico. They may, m fact, never have to 
speak Frenc>i or Spanish again. However, they must realize that French does exist outside the a>vers of. 
•their tcxtboolc and that French is not only spoken on tape. Speaking is an agtive, productive skill. Bv its.verv 
nature it must involve at least one other person. But not everyone wants to learn to speak a foreign lanjriiage 
Quite frequently, students who ai^e hesitant to sp^k up in our language classrooriis are hesitant to speak up 
even in Engt**J4Ji Ye: these sen^e srudfcts may be avid readers 

For so long we have used readers as nothing more than vehicles for grammar and for simple questions such 
as 'What happens ne-xt'^ ' We have chosen readers containing extracts from classical works or adulterated re- 
workings of masterpieces of foreign language literature. Who has not felrthe frustration of teaching very 

readmgs which turn imo sheer exercises \^ boredom Wcause the students have spent their entire 
preparation in the glossary at the end of the book'^ Tney have not read ^heWiaterial. 

Our first task is to teach themi hov^ to read a foreign language throi^ recog^iion of word families, contpc- 
tual and grammatical ^lues, not how to translate the book into "good English. ^Hj^ should be interested froip 
the very outset with compre^nsion of the story and not with memorization^ facts. Be selective. Thcf e fs 
absolutely no harm in beginning to teach the reading skill with ccmtemporary materials. As a matter of fact, 
students* are more fikely to. enjoy and understand current/ non-philoscphica^ writings. - ^ 

Plays offer a wealth of possibilities. They ponray real conversation. They can be acted out by having stu- 
dents Icarri the various pans. With the wrinen text out of the way, pronimciation will improve, and gestures 
can beccmie an integral pan of speaking. ViSeotaping the play- -act by act or scene by scene- -until the entire 
play is recorded offers an excellent sourcexf material that can be shared with other teachers or even ottier 
schools. As flie reading skill develops, we can move to more substantial and substantive readings. Con<^ur- 

Savignon, p. 1. . • 

f>. Sa vighon/ p. 2* . c 
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nndy.' studem'i ability to ei^reti hlxnietf orally ii devebpir^. hii'ibiUty to expreai hit thcHighta on 
mora abatract^ea ahoukl imptova, 

'^^What I am aaytng eaaaotUlly ia that we muat aaquence all of our materUla ao that progreai la made through 

min&nal a^apaWitb leamix^ at each atep rather than overwhelming our atudenta with premature quantmn 
' leapa Imo maxerlal which doea not correlate with their decree of adphiatlCatlon in lecood langua^ learning. 

. * • * 

Wc ipust also b^are bandwagons and fads. As Nel^ Brooks says "Bandwagons not for Jianplng on. 
If,' in tact, we do jump on chem, keep one foot on the groumi. We are all ^llty of tlndlng'some new technique 
for teachiE^ or some new device which is touted ig be the answer to all of our problems. And we fall for it ^ - 
100%! We all got language laboratories and herded our students into a pristine, sterile envir onnient jrfaifl»r-tr ^ 
no way simulated r^lity- -neither what we heard, how we heard it or where we h^rd it. Studenrtttistra'tions . 
were channelled toward machines. The new catch-phrase then was "audio -lingual. *' V 

* * • • • ' 

What about its successf Where are our NDEAsfinanced laboraiori^ now? In closets. We mldsirected our 
, *an;«>tion and our meihods. Sure- -we produced speakers: speakers who ;coifld neither read nor write.. 

About^20 years teter (in 1977), we still adv«ocate audio- linjgual teaching- -c6n)led wfth reading and wntiag. In 
omer words, we now advocate a four- skills approach includii^ our fcw popular area: £ulture. 

But. realizing that we cannot put the same shoe on every foot, we begin to emphasize the individual differ- 
ences atnong stu^tents, and next bandwagon rolled by' individualized Instnictton. Not all of us leapt on 
this bandwagon. We had neimer the tim^e nor the expertise to individualize all of our material. I might 
some of us did not have the desire to indlvlduaiize our courses. The simple logistics of record- keeplf^, 
division of time and the endless creatk>n of LAFs have brought us out (rf this new dreamworld. 

All<rf these innovations are not innovations at all. We have always-been aware o€ iiKlividual differences 
amot^ stiKlents. We ha^e always known that languages were botfi wrinearand spoken, but we-did nodiing in 
our classrooms to implement what we were aware of. We were guided instead by n^ textbooks and new 
methods. To a degree, we are still being led rat^ than leading 

' It is time to innovate. Before we begin- -a word g€ caution. Establish your objectives. Be firmly convinced. 

of what >ou want to do, v^hat you want your students to be able to ck). Your objectives must be totally within^ 

the\ealm of attainable possibility. Your students must knc^ whkt is expected of them. The objectives you^ 
, set for your students must be measurable, since evaluation is'necessary. Appreciation is not measurable, " 

but tbe steps leading to appreciation can be ver>' easily measured. The end result resides solely within the 

mind of the stiKJent; you and only you can provide the means. 
• ♦ 

Espwrially do nofoverlobk objectives for the affective behavior of your students. If you insist on telling ^em 
tliat learning a second language is fun, make it fun. Here again, keep things in focus. Class time is. not only 
game time, but games can make language learning enjoyable. .There is oothii^ wrot^ with "Bingo ' to teach 
* nimtiers of with playing "Mille bomes", but too mu<± (rf any Activity which is fun makes that same activity 
lose Its perspective and become nothing more than a method to kill time. 

Periodically! verify what you are teaching aixl not by resorting to English or by gi5<ng a test. Make the stu- 
dents demonstrate the^ degree of learning by perfoijnlng some activipr. Why not begin a foreign language , 
literary n^azine'contifining poems and stories wriuen by your studenfs? /Why not hav6 them wntfe a skit and 
' present it to the class'' Or give a report^ or mterview a native speake^ The possibilities are limitless, 
and best of all, they are not formal evaluative tests, at least in the stu^t*| mind. ' * , 

. "All of us work best and stay longest in activities which give us a sMse of accompiisnment." Students must 
feel that they caif actually do something pnxluctive and meaningful Wi the for^gn language. Attitudes will Im; 
prove, and along with improved attitiKles comes Impcoved. performance. Students who sense a true value from 
their foreign language experience are your best recruiters and advertisementa for your classes. 

Yet, this sense of accq^nplishment is of utmost importance to^s teachers alro. Instead of exasperating our- 
selves because a student s pronunciatton is nowhere ii^r Jiaftve (except native American), b^use his gr»n- 
mar has onlx>a vague resemWaiKe to that of the target laa/uage, and because his vocabulary Is remarkably 
American with Spanish articles and an ^ or ucked oij/to the end* of each word, let us reassess just what 
we expect from them. 



7. Savlgnon, p. 3. 



Wemuw'bewlUliig to change. We muat face the facta. Studants nvuat now perform, become active and In- - 
:vbt««d. Today's students no longer bllnttty accept directives without justification. The era of the passive 
foreign language learner has taken Its toU In decreased enrollments' and in dropped foreign language require-' 
roenta. They must -be firmly convinced that what they are doing hte value and we must expresi.ou^ convlc- 
tk^M CQtthenn. 



1 



The attitude a foreign -language department toward expetm mentation detefminw to a 
large «tent whetter the implementation of a performatK:e curriculum wHl* result in 

eiir»<»#»«Q nr failure. " . _ _' 



Presiijem Carter is firmly convinced of the v^rluS of foreign language study, since he plans ro establish a' 
PfesklentialjCommission on Foreign Language and Area Studies.^ Some of the areas of concern xrf such a 
•Committee will be . • * 

* 1. To examine the quantity and quality of foreign language, education'as it relate^ to 

the study of other qultures so that apprqjiiate me^i^ures may be taken to strength- . 

en such programs; . , 

*• * " - • * 

2. To attempt to relate foreign language study to the economic and security needs erf 
the United States; 

3. To explore the question of how to encourage ttje hfring of people with foreign lang- 
uage skills; and > • ... 

^ 4. To investigate how to reward, in practical ways, the development ofManguage 

skills among the .American people, e.g. , granting pcfllfts on a CivU Service exam- 
inaiidp to persons with second language skills. • ^ ^ 

« - < * 

We at the college and university level have no set expecutions of students that enter our programs. Many of 
our ne*- students place m intenr.wiiate- leyel language cUsses by virtue of what they Mmcd in high school. 
Many students are exempted frorr. lo*er- level proficiency courses by dint of their knowledge gamed m hi^ 
scV>l. Converseh, many students place at the begmning level- -either willfully, looking for an eaSy grade ^ 
or M6^e they did not adequately learn the mater^l taught in the different levels in high school. 

What we especially hk,; to see is stoJeois *ho realize -the vaJil^of . what they are ctoing'-and* understand why 
they are doing it. in spue of the fact that they are enrolled in required courses. Their enthusiasm and inter- 
est can Be contagious and then oecome an assej for us. ' . 

All rigUi, coaches. There is our strategy. It is up to you to devetop and implement the game plan. Ut us 
give our students a perfonr.ance-oriented. meanin'gful experience in our Classes. Positive learning experi- 
ences are the answer. . ' • . . 

--Robert M. Terry, University Of RichmoYKl . * 



TliE ROAD TO PARADISE?* 



please rest assurtxl from the^otn&^i. I Jiave no 
The paradise I speak of is quite diffel^eot. 1 speak 
amongst men and women here on earth-. It 
• as well as an appreciation of. foreign cultures can 



nal insight into ahy particular 



ief that 



>ssibility pf 



•all la 



Special 



at lead to paradise. 

understanding 
ngUsh included 
ibis regard. 



arH} 



A sentence I re^ ebout six monfh 
semeoce: "liell is a plac 
Chinese; che husfea»dr1^ussiajj^^ 
cultU/e at¥ij>cfSp\eJxorf^^ 



^ is still dancTiig-iajTiy head. I lere is the 

"E^ltshman; the ca^-mechanic. an A?W^.,the policeman, 
an AffTencaTi. '* But this. observation is so ne^u^©i-.,why loo^ at 
<iew'' It wkes 90 very littfc to tum^ whole thing aTound so 



that tfj^^jjfigatf^ becomes positive 
Is-J'place where the cook is a Fr 



^mple, why spt^^. of hell? 'Why not speak dfT>axadisc^ ; Paradise 
an; the mechanic, a German; the policonan, an Englfttroan. the 
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